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For over 30 years, The Japanese 
Paper Place owner Nancy Jacobi 
has tirelessly promoted the papers 
loved by bookbinders, printers, 
printmakers, and artists of 
all kinds. 

Book Arts.arts du livre Canada found 
Nancy showing her papers at the cbbag 
Conference trade fair in Calgary, where 
we recorded this conversation. 
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BOOK ARTS ARTS DU LIVRE CANADA (BAC): In 1975, yOU 
were hired to teach English at a Japanese language 
school. Prior to going to Japan, did you have a back¬ 
ground in fine arts? 

nancy Jacobi: For eight years, I had been a High 
/School English teacher. Looking back, it was all the 
arts that I liked best in Elementary School - visual 
art, music, poetry. My High School didn’t offer art. 
If I had gone to a different school, my life might have 
been different. 

BAC: What did you see in Japan that made you think of 
importing paper? 

NJ: I had an eye out for anything beautiful that first 
time in Japan. There was a wonderful stationery 
store near where I taught in Tokyo, which had a rack 













Nancy in the JPP 10,000 sq. ft. warehouse and gallery space, photo | peter jones 


of fine handmade paper. I loved the patterned chiyo- 
gami too, but it was the natural, deckle-edged paper 
that I especially loved - both the look and the feel of 
it - and I chose it for my letters home. 

BAC: Not long after you came back to Toronto, you 
were sellingfapanese paper {wash!) from the trunk of 
your car. 

NJ: Yes, that lasted for several years. One of my first 
sales visits was to Don Taylor’s house. Another was 
to Ellen Spears’ where Betty Elliott, Shelagh Smith, 
and Ellen were meeting. That was right at the begin¬ 
ning of cbbag. I unrolled a collection of papers and 
watched their eyes open wide with glee. 

BAC: At the very start, did you see the potential in 
marketing Japanese paper ? 

NJ: Yes, I did. I recognized that there was huge po¬ 
tential for its use. I have always been interested in 
creativity and what powers it. Looking ahead, I could 

see how such an extraordinary and varied material 

i 

could encourage creativity in many different ways. 




Maskmaker Peter Jarvis worked 
on a mask in The Japanese Paper 
Place window soon after the store 
opened in 1982 at the far end of 
bustling Queen Street West. 

Washi (Japanese paper). 
Calligraphy by Noriko Maeda 




My belief in Japanese paper was, and still is, so deep 
that I have remained committed to selling Japanese 
papers exclusively. 

BAC: In 1982, you opened the small store at 966 Queen 
Street West and later, in 1990, you added workshop 
space at 26 Noble Street. Who was teaching there ? 

NJ: At first, we taught workshops right in the little 
store. From the start, I thought of bookbinders and 
how many ways they could use the papers. Perhaps 
it was because I loved books as a child. I remember 
Susan Warner Keene taking one of Don Taylor’s first 
bookbinding workshops on portfolios. It was a very 
long workshop, nobody finished the project, and 
everyone, including Don, was exhausted. Other early 
workshops were lampshade making, relief printing, 
and origami with Toshi Aoyagi who lived above the 
store and really put origami on the Toronto map. 

Don, Reg Beatty, Sigrid Blohm, and other local 


artists continue to teach for us, but we have also 
brought in Claire Van Vliet, Carol Barton, Gabrielle 
Fox, Hedi Kyle, and Richard Flavin. These days-we 
are offering fewer of our own workshops and sup¬ 
porting offerings like cbbag’s on our website. 

BAC: In 1993, when fire destroyed the store, I heard that 
people came in droves to help save the surviving papers. 

NJ: It was in January and the coldest night of the 
year. The street-level space w.as completely ruined 
but although the fire didn’t touch the large base¬ 
ment, a torrent of water ran down the stairs and 
soaked the stored paper. Word got out fast and 
people phoned in tears to offer help. There were 
sheets of Kurotani paper draped over many Toronto 
couches in the next weeks. Betsy Palmer Eldridge 
took the remaining packages to a picnic table in her 
backyard, where they stayed frozen. As time per¬ 
mitted, papermaker Wendy Cain and her husband 
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T-shirts [above]. The 


thawed out the bundles, 
washed, flattened, and dried 
hundreds of sheets until they 
were like new; Don Taylor’s 
wife Mary McIntyre organ¬ 
ized a huge fundraising party 
for which Will Rueter printed 
a broadside and Doug Guild¬ 
ford made screen-printed 
support was unbelievably grati¬ 


fying. 

BAC: Did you question whether you could continue ? 

NJ: Oddly, I knew as soon as I heard what had 
} happened, that I would start again. But the fire was 
an almost complete financial disaster. Insurance paid 
next to nothing and I owed $17,000 for breaking the 
mortgage. I didn’t know how I could actual!)? start 
again. After the party raised $7,000, it all seemed pos¬ 
sible. Our Japanese suppliers rushed papers to us for a 
special sale, and many customers donated goods 


they had made, that we could sell, allowing us to get 
on our feet again, and later in the year we re-opened 
at 887 Queen Street West. 

BAC: In the 1990s, who was buying paper in Toronto? 

NJ: It was in the first small store that printmakers 
very soon discovered the papers. I remember Brian 
Kelley coming in, and instantly loving it. He had lived 
in Japan so it was familiar to him. Quite early Cape 
Dorset selected our paper for printing stonecuts. But 
it took a long time for the word to really get out. But 
by the ’90s Open'Studio was helping to spread the 
word to its members, cbbag too, of course, encour¬ 
aged their use in bookbinding and letterpress print¬ 
ing. Basketmakers, jewellery makers and woodwork¬ 
ers came in. The ’90s were a kind of heyday for craft 
and interesting combinations were made with washi. 
Also, conservators were constant and important 
customers by the ’90s . 

BAC: And in 200s, the retail store became indepen¬ 
dently owned and is now The Paper Place ? 


Nancy visiting the Osaki family in Kochi - three generations of makers of unparallelled seikosen and seichosen papers. 
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complex processmses^oy-oean juice to increase coio 
absorbency, and resist paste which is gently removed 
with water before the papers are dried on a stainless 
{ steel surface. Right: “Chiri tori” in the Kashiki paper 
Papermakers are cleaning every bit of dross by hand 
from kozo pulp to make paper for conservation use. 


NJ: Yes, and I fee) grateful that Heather Sauer has 
continued to sell our paper in very creative ways 
from The Paper Place, freeing us to organize exhi¬ 
bitions and events to highlight uses of the paper, to 
speak to student and professional groups, and to get 


the paper out to other users around the world. 


We invite artists to plan ahead for a warehouse 
visit with Sigrid Blohm, our fine paper manager. 
She will help them find appropriate papers for their 
projects from the thousands of papers we stock, and 
show them works from our collection as inspiration. 


swords, or for kimono tags because you can actually 
wash it. However, the papermakers.are fascinated to 
see what Westerners do with it. Gampi is tradition¬ 
ally used for backing gold leaf but I’ve seen paper- 
makers very moved to see how it has been used in 


Western sculptural works. 


BAC: Do ypu have papers that are exclusive to The 
Japanese Paper Place ? 


BAC: What is the state of the craft in Japan today ? 


NJ: Yes, we have many papers that you can’t get any¬ 
where else. It’s partly due to our long-standing con¬ 
nections and many visits to Japan. We have a great 
sense of loyalty to our supplier who is the third gener¬ 
ation of his family in the business. We’re his largest 
customer and we work well together. Exclusive papers 
for us would be high kozo content'Moriki colours, 
kiraku kozo, kizuki tosa kozo, gampi smooth, and 
many pattern and colour variations of chiyogami. 

BAC: What do the Japanese papermakers think about 
how we use washi ? 

NJ: In Japan, traditionally, paper is made for very spe¬ 
cific uses — perhaps for mounting scrolls, for cleaning 


NJ: It is just holding its own. There have been a huge 
number of losses in the last 30 years. Many makers are 
dying without having successors. The demand for 
good quality, well made paper in some cases actually 
outstrips the supply. The maker of/Torinoko gampi 
used for the cover of Shanty Bay Press’ stunning book 
Stories from the Metamorphoses , died several years 
ago. Torinoko gampi had a huge following for wood 
engraving, letterpress, lithography, photographic 
processes, drawing, and painting. No one is making 
it now. 

Another problem is that young people are initially 
attracted to the rural lifestyle of a papermakpr but 
are unable to sustain it. 
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The domestic market for washi in Japan has con¬ 
stantly dwindled as traditional uses for these papers 
have disappeared. To sustain production, the market 
for handmade paper outside of Japan needs to grow 
substantially. 

BAC: In Japan, is anything being done to invest in the 
survival of hand papermaking? 

NJ: I wish I could say yes, but there’s not much making 
a visible difference. Lately, some of the papermaking 
prefectures have offered funds for promotion, 
but no one is sure how to use them. In November, the 
province of Kochi, where much of the paper is still 
made, is supporting our exhibition in Tokyo showing 
the work of Canadian artists using paper from Kochi. 
This is a first for this kind of support. It is very excit¬ 
ing and who knows what it will ignite? 


BAC: What’s next for you? 

NJ: My mission in the next five years is to make sure as 
many artists as possible will know this paper and use 
it to express their creative voice. I want to continue to 
show people what the results are if you are open and 
perseverent with washi. You can draw and paint on 
it, stitch and dye it, cut and sculpt with it. Whatever 
you do to the surface is just the beginning. Then it 
can become a book cover or sleeve, or endpapers, or 
pages in a book, or a lampshade, cushion or hat! 

Works that show meticulous care, like well-crafted 
books, honour the care taken with the papermaking 
itself. Using a beautiful Japanese paper helps us in our 
own work to be careful and mindful. 

I’m particularly keen to help organize and support 
exhibitions in other cities around the world because 


From The Japanese Paper Place’s wide-ranging collection of art on washi, clockwise, from top, left: Ravens Chorus, 
a stonecut print by Kenojuak on Osaki family seichosen, presented to the family in Cape Dorset during a Japanese 
Paper Place trip. A unique book by Timothy Ely using seichosen (kozo) and bicchu torinoko gampi, and illustrated 
using stencils, ink drawing, and relief techniques. A work by Mary Jane Varro with fabric paints in a technique Varro 
calls “hack etching” which includes scratching into waxed washi. 







A Japanese book seminar in the ROM’s East Asian library during the 2008 World Washi Summit in Toronto organized by The 
Japanese Paper Place. For one month, 50 venues were involved and 34 galleries showed works created exclusively with washi. 


there is nothing mofe inspiring to an artist than see¬ 
ing what another has done with washi. Victoria, B.C. 
f and London, UK are top of the list. 

I’d now like to do the “bigger picture” things like 
continuing my study in museum collections of items 
which have used washi. This year, I gave a talk at 
the Art Gallery of Ontario on how artists in the past 
have used it - based on the ago collection. We might 
think the use of washi in Western art is relatively new 
but in fact there are a lot of wonderful examples from 
centuries ago when it was really hard to get. 

Rembrandt often relied on washi for his etchings. 
Later Whistler also used it extensively for his etch¬ 
ings, and the whole etching revival in France had 
every artist, including Matisse and Manet, even 
Van Gogh, using it when they could get hold of it. 
Canadian museums are full of masterful wo^ks, often 
prints, on washi - W.J. Phillips, Sybil Andrews, M.C. 
Escher, Clarence Gagnon, Laurence Hyde, Dorothy 
Stevens. I am keen to study and write about this. 

Then, one day I’d like to see a big washi exhibition 
at a major Canadian gallery, encompassing works 
from their collection, as well as contemporary works, 
including artists’ books! 

BAC: You show no sign of slowing down. 

NJ:'Perhaps not! I am blessed with a generous amount 
of energy and I can’t imagine true retirement. I’m 
definitely not a golfer! 

BAC: A final thought ? 

NJ: I will always be connected to Japanese paper 
but I’d like in a few years to be out of the day-to-day 


operation of the business. We’ll see how that plays 
out. 

To honour all I’ve been exposed to in Japan - the 
generosity, the knowledge, the amazing people — it is 
important for the business to grow. It’s crucial to the 
survival of these refined papers. The Japanese Paper 
Place has many stakeholders: the papermakers, our 
supplier, the artists who depend on the papers, all 
the businesses we supply around the world, and our 
knowledgeable and skilled employees. • 



Moriki Kozo 

36 colours of strong kozo 
for repair, end sheets 
and even covers! 
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The Japanese Paper Place 

77 Brock Avenue 
Toronto, ON, Canada 
M6K2L3 

tel. 416-538-9669 
www.japanesepaperplace.com 
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by Art Seto 


An Introduction to Ancient Chinese Dunhuang Books 


A ncient cultural artifacts are threatened today 
as never before. Global population explo¬ 
sion has given rise to rapid development, 
industrial pollution, and increased tourism. For dec¬ 
ades, wars, revolution and regime change have had 
disastrous effects on priceless cultural treasures, 
giving opportunity with virtual immunity, to looting 
and destruction that happens during the chaotic po¬ 
litical situation at the time. 

China’s National Cultural Relics Bureau estimates 
that during the period from approximately 1998 to 
2003, tomb raiders broke into 220,000 ancient Chi¬ 
nese tombs. The desperation of many farmers who 
earn very little and the lure of making big quick mon¬ 
ey, fuels the temptation to break into underground 
tombs that lie under farm fields and that contain the 
burial sites of two centuries of Chinese Emperors and 
their kingdoms. When caught, which is not often, 
China has handed down death sentences, usually to 
the thieves, but not to the masterminds or the clients, 
who are the biggest beneficiaries of these crimes. 


Dunhuang, located in the current Gansu prov¬ 
ince in the northwest corner of China and where 
the upper and lower branches of the Silk Road once 
merged, was the main gateway to Ancient China. 
This was a multi-ethnic region, surrounded by 
Sogdians, Khotanese, and Uighurs and others. 
Among the Silk Road visitors to China were Persians, 
Syrians, Romans, Tibetans, Mongolians, Japanese, 
and Indians. Shamanism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, and Christian religions were practiced in 
China at the time. 

Located nearby Dunhuang are the famed Mokao 
Caves, known around the world as the Thousand 
Buddha Caves. Scattered along about a mile of 
mountain scarp along the Gobi and Lop Nor deserts, 
stretching north to south and just to the west of the 
Dangchuan River, these roughly 500 honeycombed 
grotto caves which contained temples were hewn 
by artists and labourers. The largest, more elaborate 
cave temple penetrated as much as 75 feet into the 
mountainside. 
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PHOTOS: Page 8, (whirlwind scroll) Or.8210ZS.6349. Above, clockwise from top left: (whirlwind scroll) Or.8210ZS.6349; 
(concertina binding) Or.8210ZS.5618; (stab binding) Or.8210ZS.5646; (stab binding) Or.8210ZS.5646; (stitched binding) 
Or.8210ZS.5433; (butterfly binding) Or.8210ZS.5451. All photos are copyright, the British Library Board 2013. 















Sometime between 1900 and 1906, a hidden library 
was found by the Taoist priest Wang Yuan-lu who 
lived in the Thousand Buddha Caves at Dunhuang. It 
contained tens of thousand of scrolls and other docu¬ 
ments. Included were many hand-copied and wood¬ 
block printed treasures. The caves were decorated 
on all sides with religious carvings and paintings. The 
scrolls and paintings on paper and silk had been pre¬ 
served by the dry desert air. The documents found 
were mostly well-known Buddhist scriptures in 
Chinese. Others in Chinese were of Taoist, Mani- 
chean and Nestorian Christian religions. Yet others 
were of Tibetan, Uighur Turkish and other languages. 

According to British sinologist Martin Palmer, 
“Among them, written in Chinese were scrolls that 
recount a history of Jesus’ life [the Jesus Sutras] and 
teachings in Taoist concepts in a way unknown in 
the west. These writings tell a story of Christianity.” 
One of the books was the Chinese Diamond SOtra, 
the oldest known printed book in the world, dated 
868. This Christian sect’s long-lost scriptures are 



The International Dunhuang Project is a ground¬ 
breaking international collaboration to make informa¬ 
tion and images of all manuscripts, paintings, textiles 
and artifacts from Dunhuang and archaeological sites 
of the Eastern Silk Road freely available on the Internet 
and to encourage their use through educational and re¬ 
search programs. All the images reproduced here can 
be freely accessed on the idp website, http://idp.bl.uk/ 


comparable in significance to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The cave library was sealed where they remained 
hidden until found by Wang Yuan-lu. 

Asian art professor Sarah Fraser writes, “The 
bulk of the manuscripts was removed in 1906-7 when 
the Hungarian Aurel Stein and the French explorer 
Paul Pelliot selected thousands of manuscripts and 
shipped them to Europe.” Over the centuries, a large 
number of other pieces made their way to Japan, 
India, the United States and to other countries, 
especially during times of history when the Chinese 
were preoccupied by domestic issues, were disinter¬ 
ested in its history or were going through a cultural 
revolution which included some cleansing or planned 
disconnection from the past. 

Currently the majority of the Dunhuang books, 
manuscripts, paintings, textiles and other artifacts 
are housed at the British Library, the British Museum, 
the National Library of China in Beijing and at the 
National Palace Museum of Taiwan in Taipei. • 
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GALLERY 


by Jane McQuitty 


PHOTO | MELISSA WERNER 

Endeavor Arts and Event Space, 
Calgary, Alberta, July 12-25, 201 3 


the Book 2013 





L to R: (Top) Lego Minifig , Ethan Ensign; Dans ies cou/eurs 
du froid, Odette Drapeau. (Centre) Tomas Transtromer 
Selected Poems 1954-1986, Lisa Isley; Rubaiyat, Jana 
Pullman. (Bottom) Poesies completes de Emile NeHigan, 
Nicole Chalifoux; Collected Proverbs ofErasmus, Patricia 
Owen; We Are Canada, Colleen Curry, photo | cecile cote 


T his July I attended the opening of the cbbag 
exhibition, Art of the Book 2013 , in Calgary. 
The exhibition was originally scheduled for 
the moca (Museum of Contemporary Art Calgary) 
gallery in the Calgary Municipal Building, but flood 
damage to this and many other cultural sites in the 
downtown area forced a last-minute move to the 
Endeavor Art Gallery. 

Although it was generous of Endeavor to host the 
exhibition, the available gallery space forced some 
sacrifices in the choice of display options. For ex¬ 
ample, many of the private press and artists’ books 
appeared to less than optimum advantage in glass- 
fronted bookcases. Fortunately, however, viewers 
had the benefit of an excellent catalogue with an in¬ 
troductory essay, “Exciting Times in the Art of the 
Book,” by Diana Patterson, and photographs that 
showed some of the works in their extended form. 
The essay also did a fine job of relating the works 
shown to the developmental history of the book. 

The exhibition included examples of all the tradi¬ 
tional book art categories: fine printing, fine bind¬ 
ing, artists’ books, calligraphy, papermaking, paper 
decorating, and box making. Artists’ books were the 
most heavily represented category and included sub¬ 
missions by those who have presses and create multi¬ 
ple copies under the press name, as well as those who 
use digital print technology to create collectors’ edi¬ 
tions, those who repurpose existing books, and those 
who make one-off works. 
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It was a delightful exhibition to view and to re¬ 
search. Nearly all the works appealed for varied 
reasons and rewarded further investigation into the 
relationships among title, content, materials, and 
structure. 

For example, Rebecca Cowan’s #3 Balsam Crescent 
and #4 Balsam Crescent are part of a numbered series 
of books about the residences of Balsam Crescent. 
The books’ structure is a double-accordion: a zig¬ 
zag. They can open to full size with one pull, and then 
expand into a box. Opened out, the ratios and pitch 
of angle on the “gable” pages suggest a “Victory 
house,” a kind of small, one-and-a-half-storey bun¬ 
galow with a steeply pitched roof, ubiquitous in ur¬ 
ban Canada and built with the aid of the Wartime 
Housing Corporation to meet the sudden demand 
for housing for returning veterans after World War 
II. Sections of every city in Canada are full of these 
small, spartan houses. 

The pages are printed on Japanese paper over matt 
board, making the house walls rigid, with echoes of 
domestic plasterboard and wallpaper. #3 Balsam 
Crescent shows the house of an older man, his budgie 
cage, chair, and four-legged television. #4 Balsam 
Crescent shows the house of a young couple, with lad¬ 
ders and other signs of redecorating. 

These works seem to intuit a kind of social history 
snapshot. The balsam tree and its namesake, “Balsam 
Crescent,” occur throughout Anglo-Canada from 
Labrador City to Nanaimo, BC to Whitehorse, YK. 


Like the name Balsam, the houses are part of the 
distinctiveness of the nation’s urban life. Clever of 
Rebecca Cowan to have noticed and even cleverer to 
have integrated structure and concept so seamlessly! 

A Question of Opposites by Wendy Cain and Alonely 
by Guylaine Couture covered equally successful but 
very different options within the book form. 

A Question of Opposites is a rigorous concep¬ 
tual work in all its material and aesthetic elements. 
At first the elegant little book (case bound by Reg 
Beatty) appears to be of limited interest, as the entire 
content comprises a series of opposite images - a 
single vase printed as a positive, then a negative, 
shape. But, in fact, the book repeats the theme of op¬ 
posites in every element of its construction, from the 
French folding of the pages — first in half in one direc¬ 
tion and then in the other - to the kettle knots of the 
case binding at alternating ends of each signature. So 
that the pages would be more opaque, an unprinted 
lining paper is tucked in to each French-folded page, 
separating the printed sides of the page and adding 
the last use of an opposite material. So that the final 
volume would remain slim, Cain used Yamashiro, 
a translucent Japanese paper that would be thin 
enough to avoid adding bulk. Like many conceptual 
works of art, it was slightly in love with its own re¬ 
straint, class, and elegance. 

Alonely by Guylaine Couture, is a very different 
kind of book. Alonely was printed as two copies, one 
in English and one in French, with the English copy on 
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display at Endeavor Art Gallery. First, the wonderful¬ 
ly adverbial title: how do any of us live our lives? We 
often live them “alonely,” in a state of activity within 
a solitude that we can resist or accept. 

The content is comprised of monoprints and large- 
print sentences. The monoprints are images of jellyfish 
in immature, polyploid (three-legged) and mature, 
medusa (tentacled) stages. The jellyfish are expe¬ 
riencing their aloneliness in a deep midnight blue 
world for which evolution has perfectly fitted them. 
The sentences, as she admits, touch on the emotional 
bottoms of a life lived “alonely” with perhaps a less 
perfect evolutionary fit: “I am no longer so and so’s 
daughter and am adrift,” or “Things are not going so 
well — oppression.” These come from her own jour¬ 
naling. 

For its material Alonely uses recycled pages that 
would otherwise be discarded. Signatures are inter¬ 
spersed with recycled sheets of cover stock that 
provide a concertina spine for Couture’s added con¬ 
tent, all in between the repurposed boards of an 
old hardback. A lot of book art is methodical and 
dexterous, and that can be a little static formally. 
Alonely is rather an exuberant departure. Its pages 
overflow the edges of the repurposed boards on 
top and bottom, letting one know what is to be read 



Above: Alonely, Guylaine Couture. 39.3 x 14 x 2 cm. 
photo | mike scullen. Below: A Question of Opposites, 
Wendy Cain. 24 x 19 x .7 cm. 
























and what is recycled text. The pages for reading are 
protected by acetate. The vivid, improvised, casual 
structure works very well to create a sense of resil¬ 
ience and drive overarching the written words. 

Clearly the makers of the works in this exhibi¬ 
tion are full of ingenuity and talent. Book arts is a 


discipline of tremendous range, and whichever camp 
these practitioners fell into, their approach was al¬ 
ways skilful. The exhibition showed book arts to 
great advantage. I learned about a whole field of art 
production that I had known little of before. It was 
definitely a highlight of my summer. • 


A list of venues for Art of the Book 2013 is on the cbbag 
website. To book the exhibition, please contact Melissa Werner, 
Exhibitions Booking Coordinator, at AOB2013booking@gmail.com 

The bilingual exhibition catalogue (88 pages, full colour) can 
be ordered online at www.cbbag.ca/publi.html 


Art du Livre 2013 par Jane McQuitty 



En juillet dernier, j’ai assiste au vernissage de l’expo- 
sition de la cbbag (Guilde canadienne des relieurs 
et des artistes du livre), Art du Livre 2013 , a Calgary. 
Initialement, l’exposition etait prevue au moca 
(Musee d’art contemporain de Calgary), mais les de- 
gats provoques par les inondations au musee et dans 
d’autres sites culturels du centre-ville ont force les 
organisateurs a demenager a la derniere minute a la 
Galerie d’art Endeavor. 

Bien qu’il ait ete tres genereux de leur part d’ac- 
cueillir cette exposition, l’espace disponible dans 
la galerie imposait certains sacrifices dans la fagon 
de presenter les travaux a exposer. Par exemple, un 
grand nombre de travaux de presses privees et 
de livres d’artistes n’apparaissaient pas de fagon 



tres avantageuse dans des bibliotheques vitrees. 
Heureusement, l’audience a pu profiter d’un excellent 
catalogue avec un essai d’introduction,« L’art du livre 
vit une epoque exaltante » de Diana Patterson, et des 
photographies montrant quelques-unes des oeuvres 
dans leur forme elargie. L’essai faisait egalement un 
excellent travail en mettant en relation les oeuvres 
presentees a l’histoire du developpement du livre. 

L’exposition presentait des echantillons dans 
toutes les categories traditionnelles de l’art du livre: 
impression d’art, reliure d’art, livres d’artistes, calli¬ 
graphic, fabrication du papier et de boites et decora¬ 
tion de papier. Les livres d’artistes representaient la 
categorie la plus importante. Cette categorie com- 
prenait des soumissions d’artistes ayant imprime et 
cree plusieurs copies au nom de leur imprimeur, des 
artistes utilisant la technologie d’impression nume- 
rique pour creer des editions de collection, d’autres 
qui donnent une nouvelle fonction a des livres 
existants et enfin ceux qui proposent des travaux 
uniques. 

C’etait une merveilleuse exposition pour les yeux 
comme pour la recherche. Presque toutes les oeuvres 
seduisaient pour des raisons variees et agissaient 
comme un complement d’enquete sur les relations 

A Tiny A, B, C, Liz Davidson. 5.5 x 5.5 x 2 cm. photo | mike 

SCULLEN 
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Landscapes arc places of worship. As we see the 
landscape, so we see ourselves. And as we see ourselves, 
so we discover our self-portraits as prayers to 
unkno wable forces Ins ide us; ‘Who am I ? Where am I? 
When am I? Am I?’ 



entre le titre, le contenu, les materiaux et la structure. 

#3 Balsam Crescent et #4 Balsam Crescent de 
Rebecca Cowan, par exemple, font partie d’une se- 
rie de livres numerates sur les residences de Balsam 
Crescent. La structure des livres est en double ac- 
cordeon: en zigzag. En tirant d’un coup, les livres 
s’ouvrent entierement et se deploient en boite. Une 
fois qu’ils sont ouverts, les proportions et la hauteur 
des angles sur les pages « pignons » suggerent une 
« Maison de la Victoire », une sorte de petite maison 
d’un etage et demi avec un toit en pente raide. Elies 
ont ete construites avec l’aide de la Wartime Housing 
Corporation (Societe de logements en temps de 
guerre) pour repondre au besoin soudain de loge¬ 
ments pour les anciens combattants de retour apres 
la Seconde Guerre mondiale et sont omnipresentes 
dans le paysage urbain canadien. Chaque ville au 
Canada a des quartiers remplis de ces petites maisons 
spartiates. 

Les pages sont imprimees sur du papier japonais, 
par-dessus du carton d’encadrement qui rend les 
murs de la maison rigides tout en renvoyant l’image 
du Placoplatre et du papier peint. #3 Balsam Crescent 
montre la maison d’un vieil homme, sa perruche 
en cage, sa chaise et sa television a quatre pieds. #4 
Balsam Crescent montre la maison d’un jeune couple, 
avec des echelles et d’autres signes de remise a neuf. 

Intuitivement, on peut voir dans ces travaux une 
sorte de photo instantanee de l’histoire sociale. On 
retrouve le sapin baumier (balsam tree) et son ho- 
monyme: « Crescent Balsam » dans tout le Canada 
anglophone du Labrador a Nanaimo (C-B), jusqu’a 



En haut: Taking the sun for a walk, William Rueter, 
Aliquando Press. 12.2 x 20.3 x.5 cm. Au-dessous: Prairie 
Grasslands, Jane Hewit. 42 x 52.5 cm. photo | mike scullen 

Whitehorse (YK). Comme le mot « Balsam », ces 
maisons font partie du caractere distinctif de la vie 
urbaine canadienne. Rebecca Cowan l’a observe avec 
intelligence. Elle a montre encore plus d’intelligence 
en integrant la structure et le concept de fagon si 
astucieuse! 

Les couvertures de A Question of Opposites de 
Wendy Cain et Alonely de Guylaine Couture sont 
egalement reussies, mais avec des options tres dif- 
ferentes dans la forme des livres. 

A Question of Opposites est une oeuvre con- 
ceptuelle rigoureuse, tant dans son aspect materiel, 
que dans ses elements esthetiques. Au debut, l’elegant 
petit livre (relie par Reg Beatty) semble etre d’un inte- 
ret limite. Son contenu comprend une serie d’images 
opposees, par exemple un vase imprime en positif, 
puis sa forme en negatif. Mais en fait, le livre reprend 
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Difficulty, Thea Paul. Echantillon de calligraphie sur papier 
Braille. 

le theme des contraires dans chaque element de sa 
construction, du pli a la frangaise des pages - d’abord 
a moitie dans un sens et puis dans l’autre — aux noeuds 
de chainette de la reliure qui alternent aux extremi- 
tes de chaque cahier du livre. Pour rendre les pages 
plus opaques, un papier de doublure vierge est rentre 
dans chaque page pliee a la frangaise, separant ainsi 
les cotes de la page imprimee et ajoutant la derniere 
touche de materiaux contraires. Afin que le resultat 
final reste mince, Wendy Cain a utilise du papier trans- 
lucide japonais Yamashiro qui est assez fin pour eviter 
d’ajouter du volume. Comme de nombreuses oeuvres 
d’art conceptuelles, elle etait legerement en amour 
avec sa propre moderation, sa classe et son elegance. 

Le livre de Guylaine Couture Alonely est d’un 
genre tres different. Alonely a ete imprime en deux 
exemplaires, Tun en anglais et l’autre en frangais, 
avec la version anglaise exposee a la galerie d’art 
Endeavor. D’abord, le titre merveilleusement adver¬ 
bial : Comment chacun d’entre nous fait pour vivre 
sa vie? Nous la vivons souvent« en solitaire » dans un 
etat d’activite contenu dans une solitude auquel nous 
pouvons resister ou que nous acceptons. 

Le contenu est compose de monotypes et de 
phrases en gros caracteres. Les monotypes sont des 
images de meduses au stade immature, des poly- 
ploides a trois pieds, et au stade mature avec des 
tentacules. Les meduses vivent leur solitude dans un 
monde bleu nuit profond pour lequel leur evolution 
les a parfaitement equipees. Les phrases, comme 
le reconnait Guylaine Couture, touchent les fonds 


emotionnels d’une vie vecue « en solitaire », avec un 
ajustement evolutif peut-etre un peu moins parfait:«Je 
ne suis plus la fille d’un tel et d’une telle et je suis a la 
derive », ou « Les choses ne vont pas si bien - oppres¬ 
sion. » Ces phrases viennent de son propre journal. 

Le materiel utilise pour Alonely est compose de 
pages recyclees qui autrement seraient jetees. Les 
cahiers sont entrecoupes de papiers recycles d’epais- 
seur de type « couverture » qui fournissent une colonne 
vertebrale en accordeon au contenu que Guylaine 
Couture a ajoute, le tout entre la couverture car- 
tonnee d’un vieux livre recycle. Un grand nombre 
de livres d’art sont faits avec methode et habilete, ce 
qui peut les rendre un peu statiques et froids. Alonely 
a plutot un point de depart exuberant. Ses pages 
debordent des cotes de la couverture reutilisee en 
haut comme en bas, nous laissant ainsi savoir ou est 
le texte a lire et le texte recycle. Les pages de lecture 
sont protegees par de l’acetate. Cette structure 
vivante, improvisee et informelle fonctionne a mer- 
veille pour creer un sentiment de resilience et en- 
traine les mots ecrits mieux que prevu. 

Manifestement, les auteurs des oeuvres presen¬ 
tees dans cette exposition sont pleins d’ingeniosite 
et de talent. Le Livre d’art est une discipline avec une 
gamme tres large et quel que soit le camp dans lequel 
ces praticiens sont tombes, leur approche est toujours 
habile. L’exposition a montre l’art du livre a son meil- 
leur. J’ai beaucoup appris sur le domaine de la pro¬ 
duction artistique dans son ensemble et realise que 
j’en savais si peu avant. C’etait vraiment le moment 
fort de mon ete. • 

(Traduction : Carole Masure, www.abcfrench.ca) 



Wooden Bookbinding Equipment 

Traditional Craftsmanship • www.illtydperkinswoodworking.ca 


Finishing presses 
Sewing frames 
Pressing boards 
Lying presses 
Ploughs *Tubs 

Special orders welcome 

Illtyd Perkins 
Woodworking 

Salt Spring Island, BC 
250 - 653-9392 
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Stirring emotion for 50 years and counting. 


Provoquer des emotions depuis 50 ans, 
et ce n’est pas fini. 




ONTARIO ARTS COUNCIL 
CONSEIL DES ARTS DE L'ONTARIO ] 


50 YEARS OF ONTARIO GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF THE ARTS 

50 ANS DE SOUTIEN DU GOUVERNEMENT DE L'ONTARIO Al 

www.arts.on.ca 



J Hewit & Sons Ltd 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS 


Our Fine Leather for Bookbinding range includes: 




Columbia dCinisbing Wills has been supplying boob binding ant 
eove’i materials ftom Cornwall, Ontario, Canada, since 1965. 


Columbia Finishing Mills, Inc. 
dan@columbiafinishingmills.com 


We offer a wide 
variety of stock items 
in small quantities. 

COVER STOCKS 

B and F Grade cloths, 
leather, bonded 
leather, polyurethane 
cover and more. 

BINDERY SUPPLIES 

Spine reinforcements, 
boards and adhesives. 


www.columbiafinishingmills.com 
Visit our website for our product listing. 
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Investigating a French-Huron Dictionary by Christine McNair 


I n 2012, a rare and unique French-Huron dic¬ 
tionary (MS-6o) arrived at the Canadian Con¬ 
servation Institute (cci) for examination and 
treatment. The volume is part of the fonds managed 
by Les Musees de Civilisation de Quebec on behalf of 
the Seminaire de Quebec, founded in 1663. The dic¬ 
tionary is a meticulously hand written manuscript 
dating from the third quarter of the 17th century that 
has been attributed to Father Pierre-Joseph-Marie 
Chaumonot, a Jesuit priest working as a missionary 
to the Huron-Wendat people in New France from his 
arrival in 1639 until his death in 1693. He founded the 
Huron mission of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette in 1674 
and is considered one of the most remarkable mis¬ 
sionaries of the 17th century in Canada. 

One of the unique privileges of working as a book 
conservator at cci is the opportunity to handle arti¬ 
facts of national and international significance. This 


particular manuscript is today considered vital to 
the Yawenda project which aims to revive the use 
of the Huron-Wendat language in the commun¬ 
ity of Wendake. A series of devastating epidemics 
and conflicts significantly reduced the population 
of the Huron-Wendat nation during the 17th cen¬ 
tury and there are only approximately 1,300 Huron- 
Wendats living in Wendake today with an additional 
1,700 living outside the reserve. The last known 
fluent speakers of the Huron-Wendat language likely 
died in the 1870s. The Yawenda project uses original 
manuscripts to develop introductory Huron-Wendat 
language courses within the Wendake community as 
well as electronic databases for researchers. It is part 
of a collection included in the unesco Memory of the 
World Register which lists documentary heritage 
with world significance and outstanding universal 
value. 


CCI is a Special Operating Agency of the Department of Canadian Heritage that was created in 1972 to promote the 
proper care and preservation of Canada’s cultural heritage and to advance the practice, science, and technology of 
conservation, cci employs conservation scientists, preservation specialists, and conservators who work on books, works 
of art on paper, photographs, archival collections, textiles, furniture, objects, archaeology, heritage interiors, and fine arts. 
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in the centre of each panel save for the second 
from the top where a faint tooled title with individ¬ 
ual hand letters is visible. What is currently semi- 
visible appears to be LO GICA ET MO—LIS. 

The deliberately obscured lettering, as well as 
the fact that the covers are slightly too small for the 
textblock, strongly suggests that the cover may have 
been recycled from a previous volume. Impressions 
on the interior of the spine leather imply a binding 
with raised cords corresponding to the panels of the 
spine. The current textblock however, has almost 
certainly been in this cover for a long time. The book’s 
sewing supports were laced into the boards and the 
parchment spine linings adhered to the inside of the 
boards were carefully pasted around the supports. 


Above: Cover, 

21.0 x 15.5 x 
6.5 cm, under 
raking light 
showing 
scratched out 
lettering. 

Left: Spine 
showing loss 
at head and 
parchment 
spine lining. 

Far left, top: 

Head edge of 
book prior to 
treatment. (Below) 
Broken sewing 
prior to treatment. 

PHOTOS: © Government of Canada, Canadian Conservation Institute, 2013. Reproduced with the permission of the Canadian 
Conservation Institute, Department of Canadian Heritage. / © Gouvernement du Canada, Institut canadien de conservation, 
2013. Reproduit avec la permission de I’lnstitut canadien de conservation, ministere du Patrimoine canadien. 




Upon arrival, the book was thoroughly docu¬ 
mented and photographed by our in-house photog¬ 
rapher to show the book’s current condition. X-rays 
were also taken to show the watermarks visible in the 
paper; to increase the visibility of the abraded tooling 
on the covers, and to investigate the lacing patterns 
in the boards. 

The volume is fully bound in leather (likely calf) 
that shows distinct circular losses in the grain. As 
well as general abrasion and wear, this type of dam¬ 
age is suggestive of corrosion from a decorative form 
of acid sprinkling used on calf bindings from the 17th 
century onwards. The leather is more powdery at the 
spine and has a significant loss at the head as well as 
cracking of the leather at the tail. It is heavily abraded 
over the raised sewing supports and blackened at the 
board edges. A blue marbled paper is visible under 
the turn-ins — this may have been used to fill the in¬ 
terior of the boards. The pasteboard is delaminating 
along the edges and corners. 

A double roll was used to gold tool a rectangular 
frame onto the covers with single fleurons used in the 
corners. The front and back board show evidence of 
lettering that may have been deliberately scratched 
out. The spine was tooled with double lined rect¬ 
angles between the sewing supports with fleurons 
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“Odd” section showing different handwriting. 


The back of the signatures show a distinct V- 
notch, suggesting the holes were cut all at once using 
a knife or small saw. The book was sewn over three 
slightly recessed textile cords (likely linen) with a 
doubled dark brown thread of variable thickness, 
twisted into an S-twist. The sewing had broken in 
numerous places and the volume was falling out of the 
cover. The spine had distorted into a concave form. 

Once the endpapers were lifted, it became appar¬ 
ent that the spine lining was composed of three in¬ 
dividual pieces of parchment which banded around 
the sewing supports. As was common for the period, 
two of these were recycled from written parchment 
documents. The remnant of a separate parchment 
lining was also discovered underneath the endpapers, 
which are plain and do not correspond to the current 
textblock. Fragments of a two-colour (pale green 
and beige) S-twist silk thread are visible through the 
top (plain) parchment spine lining. A red decorative 
sprinkle along the edges of the textblock is visible 
along the edge of the pastedown on the back board — 
indicating that the edges were likely coloured when 
the book was bound into this cover. 

The textblock and pastedowns are composed of 
creamy laid paper with the laid lines running hori¬ 
zontally. The text is written with iron gall ink in a 
careful even hand (noted by Marie-Paule Robitaille 
as being typical of the 17th century) with the obvious 
exception of the “odd” third section [see below]. This 
section’s pagination and sewing holes do not cor¬ 
respond to the rest of the volume. While the paper 
has the same watermark as the rest of the book, it 
is darker and the handwriting is in a different hand 
with darker ink. 
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The treatment rationale for this artifact focused 
on the minimum introduction of new materials due to 
the book’s relatively undisturbed state. The original 
materials are largely sound and can be re-used to re¬ 
tain much of the historic integrity of the volume. The 
primary failing of the binding was the break-down of 
the sewing and the detachment of the boards, aggra¬ 
vated by the insertion of the “odd” section. 

Treatment was completed in the fall, 2013. The 
book was re-sewn using the original sewing holes to 
re-attach the textblock to the structure with minimal 
disruption. The “odd” section was not sewn into the 
volume as it seems extremely unlikely to have been 
part of the original textblock. Instead, it will be in¬ 
cluded in a custom clamshell box along with the ori¬ 
ginal sewing materials and supports. 



The French Huron dictionary is remarkable both 
for its important content as well as the layered history 
hidden in its structure. Its survival for over three hun¬ 
dred years attests to the quiet grace of the binding’s 
physical presence, even within its recycled cover. • 

With thanks to Marie-Paule Robitaille, conservateur des 
collections amerindiens at Les Musees de Civilisation de 
Quebec for her input into the history of this artifact and 
for reviewing this article. 
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French-Huron dictionary after treatment 




SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Samson and Delilah and other Golden Cockerel Press 
books at the University of Saskatchewan by Jon Bath 


E very time 1 visit 
Special Collections 
at the University 
of Saskatchewan Library 
1 invariably end up 
having them bring out a 
slim, rather inauspicious 
book, Samson and Delilah, 
published by the Golden 
Cockerel Press in 1925. 


The thirtieth book published by 
the Golden Cockerel, it was 
produced the year after Robert 
Gibbings purchased the Press and 



PHOTOS | SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


features six woodcut illustrations by him. The illustrations are, in the 
words of a Times Literary Supplement reviewer, “majestic and mighty,” 
but the book is not considered a great piece of work. 1 This same reviewer 
felt that the type of the book, Caslon Old Face, just managed to balance 
the weight of the woodcuts, but Gibbings himself disagreed. Just a few 
years after the book came out he characterized it as “thoroughly bad” 
because the illustrations were “far too black and heavy to be so near 
the type.” 2 Later in his life he tempered his criticism and recognized the 
book as a stage in his learning to balance image and text: “Here was a 
chance to express human form and human weakness. But I think I put 
a little too much of the former into the blocks, for though I like most 
of the designs the contrast of blacks and whites were too heavy to go 
with the type. I had not yet begun to think of ‘units of texture.’” 3 

I find Samson and Delilah interesting for reasons other than just 
being a cautionary example, though. Take, for instance, its typeface, 
Caslon Old Face. Gibbings used the type purchased by the Press’s 

original owner, Hal Taylor, and 
by choosing to make Caslon 
the sole typeface of the Golden 
Cockerel Press, Taylor and his 
partners were announcing their 
ideological principles. First de¬ 
signed by William Caslon in the 
early 18th century, Caslon fell 
out of favour in the nineteenth. 
Its usage in England was revived 
by the Chiswick Press, and when 
William Morris began experi¬ 
menting with printing in the 
late 19th century he turned to 
Chiswick. 4 Through the work of 
Morris and his advisor Emery 
Walker, Caslon became identi¬ 
fied with both the Arts and Crafts Movement and British Socialism; 
in particular, George Bernard Shaw became an avowed “Caslon man” 
and insisted that his books be printed in it. 5 The use of Caslon by the 
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Golden Cockerel Press visu¬ 
ally symbolized the founders’ 
identification with the Arts 
and Crafts Movement, and 
with the Socialist ideals that 
underpinned it. 

If the typeface of Samson 
and Delilah looked back¬ 
ward, its page layout was 
utterly contemporary, for 
its lines were set unjusti¬ 
fied. In the same period as 
Gibbings and the Cockerel 
craftsmen were producing 
books by hand in the English 
countryside, across the Channel Jan Tschichold and 
various designers associated with the Bauhaus and 
similar Modernist movements were calling for an end 
to line justification. Not only did justifying lines cre¬ 
ate non-essential work for the compositor, they felt 

that in the rigid, 
symmetrical form 
of the justified text 
block “pure form 
comes before the 
meaning” and thus 
justification was 
an impediment to 
understanding. 6 
Whatever his rea¬ 
sons for setting the 
text unjustified, 
Gibbings’ audi¬ 
ence was not 
impressed; the 
same TLS reviewer that praised the woodcuts con¬ 
demned the “ugliness” of the unjustified pages. 7 
However, this did not stop Gibbings from using un¬ 
justified pages again; most notably, the Golden 
Cockerel Four Gospels (1931), illustrated by Eric Gill, 
featured a ragged right margin. 

Another feature of Samson and Delilah that is un¬ 
mistakable is the eroticism of the images. Much has 
been written about the sexual nature of many of 


the Golden Cockerel Press’s books, but it is not their 
eroticism, per se, that I find fascinating. 8 Rather, I am 
interested in how the Press survived by becoming 
known as publisher of erotic texts. It is worth not¬ 
ing that the only reference to Samson and Delilah in 
the Press bibliography of 1931—36 is as “The first of 
a very successful series of quarto ‘picture-books.’” 9 
At a time when other fine presses were closing or 
turning to machine-production, Gibbings kept the 
Golden Cockerel alive for a few more years by de¬ 
veloping a reputation for finely crafted books for a 
“gentleman’s” library. And even after Gibbings had to 
sell the Press, the new owners continued to publish at 
least some books of an erotic nature. 

To appreciate the role eroticism played in the eco¬ 
nomics of the Press, it is necessary to know a little 
about its history, for although the name remained 
the same, there were three different owners, each 
with their own mandate. 

The Golden Cockerel Press was founded by Hal 
and Gay Taylor, Pran Pyper, and Bee Blackburn in 
1920. Inspired by William Morris and the Arts and 
Crafts Movement, and other emerging presses such 
as the Cuala Press in Ireland, the four friends an¬ 
nounced their plans for the Golden Cockerel: “The 
Press is a co-operative society for the printing 
and publishing of books. It is co-operative in the 
strictest sense. Its members are their own craftsmen, 
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Facing page and above: The Four Gospels (1931). Illustrations by Eric Gill. 


and will produce their books themselves in their own 
communal workshops.” 10 They purchased a Wharfe- 
dale press and Caslon type, and set up on a fruit farm 
in Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. The lack of in¬ 
come and the crude living conditions led to Bee and 
Pran leaving, but in 1921 the Golden Cockerel issued 
its first book, A.E. Coppard’s Adam & Eve & Pinch Me. 

Coppard’s book symbolized everything that the 
founders had hoped for when they started the Press. 
It featured the work of an emerging writer, and that 
writer was himself involved in the production of the 
book. (Coppard later became the bookkeeper for 
the Press and remained in that position once Robert 
Gibbings took over.) It was also clearly the work of 
amateurs. Coppard later described seeing it for the 
first time: “the type was poor, the paper bad, the 
leaves fell out, the cover collapsed.” 11 But it sold well 
and two further editions were printed that year. 

However, this success was not to last. Several 
unsuccessful books, a relapse of Hal’s tuberculosis, 
and an affair between Gay and Coppard put the Press 
in a perilous position by early 1923. For their next 
book they announced they would be producing an 
illustrated translation of Brantome’s erotic tale, The 
Lives of Gallant Ladies. Subscribers responded fa¬ 
vourably so they began to plan a series of amorous 
texts. But Hal’s health soon worsened again and he 
began to look for a buyer. 


Thankfully one was close at hand. 
The Taylors had commissioned 
Robert Gibbings to provide the ill¬ 
ustrations for The Lives of Gallant 
Ladies and when he was notified 
that they were closing the Press and 
the book would thus not be pro¬ 
duced, Gibbings quickly raised the 
funds to purchase the equipment 
and property. Under Gibbings’ and 
his wife Moira’s direction the Golden 
Cockerel soon rose to be one of the 
premier venues for English woodcut 
artists. Gibbings was one of the found¬ 
ing members of the Society of Wood 
Engravers in Britain, and Golden 
Cockerel books soon featured the work of John 
Buckland Wright, Blair Hughes-Stanton, Agnes Miller 
Parker, David Jones, and Eric Ravilious, among others. 

The most famous artist to lend his touch to the 
Press books during the Gibbings period was Eric 
Gill. Never one to steer away from sexual themes, 
Gill worked alongside the Gibbings to create several 
books which have become recognized as typograph¬ 
ical masterpieces, a four-volume edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales and The Four Gospels , as well as nu¬ 
merous other smaller books. 12 Gill also designed the 
Golden Cockerel typeface for them in 1929. 

Robert Gibbings may have been progressive in 
his views towards sexuality, but he was extremely 
conservative when it came to the place of machines 
in the print shop. He believed that machine compo¬ 
sition was no match for handsetting, but the added 
expense, compounded by the monumental editions 
undertaken with Gill and worsening economic con¬ 
ditions in the early 1930s, forced Gibbings to sell. In 
1933 , the partnership of Christopher Sandford, Owen 
Rutter, and Francis Newberry purchased the Press. 

Gibbings’ personal opinions aside, attitudes to¬ 
wards machine composition had shifted among fine 
press operators. Stanley Morison’s and Beatrice 
Warde’s work for the Monotype Corporation 
had resulted in credible type designs for machine 
composition. Presses such as Francis Meynell’s 
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Nonesuch Press had shown that beautiful books 
could be made with these machines. The new 
partners were connected to the Chiswick Press 
and much to Gibbings’ chagrin moved produc¬ 
tion off the farm in Berkshire. However, the 
content of the books remained much the same: 
books, many with erotic themes, illustrated 
by the best British woodcutters. In addition to estab¬ 
lished artists, the Press helped launch the careers of 
others such as Gwenda Morgan, whose first book 
was Theodore Powys’s Goat Green: or ; The Better Gift. 

The Golden Cockerel operated for over another 20 
years, and by the time it shut its doors in i960 it had 
published over 200 books. The length of its operation 
and its productivity are unique among English fine 
presses, and the means by which it managed to 
stay relevant through difficult times and changing 
ownership are truly fascinating. Most importantly, 
it made great books that are a delight to hold and 
read, and anyone interested in fine bookmaking 


should take the time to visit a library with significant 
Golden Cockerel holdings such as the University of 
Saskatchewan Special Collections. • 
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Juan Pascoe, Taller Martin Pescador: 
Presses in Mexico. Richard Ovenden, 
keeper of Special Collections and 
Associate Director, Bodleian Library, 
Oxford: The role of the book arts in a 
21st-century research library. 

Dispatches from renowned artists/ 
printers/curators: Johannes Stru- 
galla and Ulrike Stoltz: Germany; 
Jason Dewinetz: Canada; Des Cow¬ 
ley: Australia; Sarah Bodman and 
Tom Sowden: United Kingdom; and 
Sandro Berra: Italy. 

Book Art Object 2 includes a special 
section of artist statements and pho¬ 
tographic studio visits from around 
the world. 

9 x 12 in. 524 pp. 1,133 full color 
images showcasing 289 books by 140 
artists/printers. Indexed. 

Cloth with dustjacket $150. 
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REVIEW 


By William Rueter 


The Maker’s Hand: Twenty books by 
Ken Campbell 

Published by Ken Campbell for an exhibition of his 
work at the Herzog August Bibliothek, Wolfenbuttel, 
Germany with an essay by Marcia Reed of the Getty 
Research Institute. 2001.104 pages. Paperback. 

ISBN 0 9540102 0 5 

The catalogue The Maker’s Hand chronicles the 20 
books Campbell has made since 1975, when he began 
“to find the form of the book on the bed of the press 
during its making,” and in the process embedding 
himself in his books. 

Ken Campbell’s work is challenging, spontaneous, 
and unique. Since the 1970s he has pushed aside the 
boundaries of letterpress and traditional concepts of 
the book, yet the ghost of convention hovers over his 
work, encouraging us to appreciate his remarkable 
individuality. 

Born in 1939, Campbell apprenticed himself as a 
printer, then trained as a designer, briefly teaching 
design in Toronto and Montreal. He has produced 
artists’ books mainly through the medium of letter- 
press — fusing, interacting, and colliding words (usu¬ 
ally his own) and images. In his books, Campbell 
responds heroically to the big questions of life and 
death, public and private events, using simple visual 
forms to extend the physical limits of letterpress. 
Despite his manipulations and non-linear approach, 
he respects the text as pre-emptive of illustration. 

Terror, Terror (1977) is Campbell’s poem about his 
father’s illness. The words were proofed letterpress 
from wood type, then individually pinned to walls, 
and each poetic wall photographed at an angle - the 
walls becoming significantly the pages of the book. 
Ghostly figures appear. Some pages become nega¬ 
tives. Some poems are superimposed and the angles 
changed. It’s a remarkable and appropriate concept. 

In Father’s Hook (1978), printed from linoleum 
blocks on thin Chinese paper, the introduction of col¬ 
our through the split-fountain technique gives the 
pages visual texture and a contrast to the rigidity of 




the sans serif type used for the 
text. Campbell says: “I found the 
process to be dictating the form 
while I watched. In this I was the 
midwife ...” The apparent simpli¬ 
city of the format belies the emo¬ 
tions contained in the text. 

Broken Rules and Double Crosses (1984) offers 
many variations of the Christian cross, printed letter- 
press in (mainly) left-right twinning, following the 
Gnostic legend that Christ had a twin brother. There 
are three isolated crosses. The printer’s forme that 
Campbell devised allowed him to create painful ar¬ 
ticulations of the cruciform shape, and the over¬ 
printing of black ink gives these stark and agon¬ 
ized shapes a sculptural quality. Texts, inspired by 
Jewish and Muslim thought, remind us to do work 
well, that perfection is achieved only in the here¬ 
after. Campbell’s words, dedicated to the dead of the 
First World War, echo the sense of pointless loss: A 
mine shakes earth, earth torn forever: / (if the vivid if 
you cannot stand / then do not ever come): earth have 
mercy, / earth it bleeds, have mercy it bleeds. This loss 
is profoundly reflected in the images throughout this 
extraordinary book. 

Father’s Garden (1989) suggests the page propor¬ 
tions of a classic Islamic book as its point of refer¬ 
ence. The inks are varnished and overprinted; the 
result is dense and richly textured. The poem’s lines, 
printed over type rules, move from bold sans serif to 



Broken Rules and Double Crosses. 44.4 x 31.1 cm. 
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graceful italic, hinting at furrows in a magical, sacred 
garden. It would be wonderful to see how Campbell 
handles printer’s ornaments. Like a number of his 
books, Father’s Garden is bound oriental-style, al¬ 
lowing the printing of Campbell’s doubled pages to 
achieve a translucency not otherwise possible. 

In Execution (1990), Campbell deconstructs the 
classic Renaissance page. The grid becomes the cen¬ 
tral design element, emphasizing the double spread 
“like two halves of a head,” each page referencing 
its other self. Steel plates are cut, etched, and over¬ 
printed to reinforce the idea of rot and destruction 
and printers’ rules and type blocks become part of 
the melee. 

With Firedogs (1991) Campbell continues his assault 
on the book structure. Begun during the First Gulf 



Firedogs. 38 x 25.4 cm. 


War, Firedogs maintains the aesthetic of the com¬ 
partmentalized book margin while implying decay 
and loss. Printing types turned on their sides are 
printed type-high, as are supporting nails not usu¬ 
ally seen on the printed surface. Campbell drilled 
holes and created calligraphic patterns onto print¬ 
ing plates while they were in the bed of the press, in¬ 
creasingly working the plates in a painterly manner 
as the book’s pages progressed. Biblical quotations 
are combined with Campbell’s poems on waste, as he 
shows us beauty in destruction. 

Ten Years of Uzbekistan (1994) furthers Campbell’s 
vision. Inspired by obliterated photos of Stalinist 
victims taken by the great Soviet photographer and 


designer Aleksander Rodchenko, this book takes 
Campbell’s overprinted pages to a new level. His zinc 
plates were held in place by staples and their own 
printed images emphasize the menace and terror of 
the book’s central political statement: a profound 
comment on censorship and “the shame of self¬ 
censorship as a strategy of survival.” One has to ad¬ 
mire the ability of Campbell’s printing press to with¬ 
stand so much physical punishment. 

The Word Returned (1996) is a complex dos-a-dos 
book. Campbell describes the process of printing one 
poem from zinc stencils, one stencil at a time - an 
arduous task requiring 66,000 passes on the press. 
The base art is printed from type-high wood blocks. 
Campbell’s self-assured colour sense is evident. 

The catalogue ends with pantheon (2000), in 
which the form of the ancient Roman temple becomes 
a metaphor for the human skull. The light coming 
through the Pantheon’s oculus represents thought; 
the light from within the skull suggesting self-aware¬ 
ness. Campbell was inspired by the square coffers 
in the Pantheon’s ceiling to create grids of squares 
throughout the book. His own head appears, juxta¬ 
posed with the dome’s shape and the oculus, the 
curves contrasting with the dome’s coffers. 

A physical description is included for each book 
and Campbell’s sometimes complex explanations for 
his design and printing decisions, together with sam¬ 
ples of text, allow the reader to enter the mind of a 
skilled craftsman and thinker and often clarify what 
we cannot perceive from the reproductions alone. 
The books beg to be handled and lived with. 

Campbell presents his unique work in an arguably 
Blakean manner, texts movingly amalgamating with 
images. His delight in the use of type, letters, and 
rules as implements of expression parallel the work 
of the great Dutch printer H.N. Werkman, whose 
compassion for word and image Campbell shares. 
But Campbell is his own master and his books offer 
a unique personal mythology and beauty. He has 
manumitted the rigidity of letterpress and achieved 
results that far surpass mere technique. • 

Ken Campbell’s books and prints: http://www. 
brokenrules.co.uk. Email: ken@brokenrules.co.uk. 
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SMALL PRESS & PRINT 


A Brief History of 
Making Bread 
{Not Bombs ) 

by Tara Bryan 



The bomb side of Making Bread (Not Bombs), photos | ned pratt 


I n October 2010 ,1 received an email from Beau 
Beausoleil asking book artists to join An 
Inventory of Al-Mutanabbi Street. I had printed 
a letterpress broadside for his first project in 
response to the 2007 car bombing on the street of 
booksellers in Baghdad, so I agreed, thinking I could 
come up with something, but by the time I met Beau 
at codex the following spring, I was stymied, and told 
him so. He said I should keep thinking, so I read re¬ 
ports of the incident, looked at images of explosions, 
studied how car bombs are made and how different 
accelerants work, thought about it, and got nowhere. 

Coincidentally, in 2011, I joined another group 
book project, Book Art Object 4, and was given the 
title Making Bread for my piece. Reading about the 
history of bread took me to the Fertile Crescent and 
Mesopotamia (which includes present-day Iraq). 
I started to approach Al-Mutanabbi Street from a 
different angle, looking at religious intolerance and 
book burning throughout history and hoping to 
find a way to combine them into one book. That the 
“Cradle of Civilization” has experienced culture, 
conflict, and conquest for millennia, provided me 
with the seed for creating a two-sided book - one 
side devoted to bread, the other to bombs. 

I have lived a very safe and privileged life which 
leaves the Al-Mutanabbi Street bombing — and bomb¬ 
ing in general - both incomprehensible and complete¬ 
ly outside my realm of experience. Making bread is 


something I started as a teenager and have continued 
intermittently for over 40 years, so the subject was 
familiar, however I knew little of its history. 

Parallels and contrasts began to emerge. Both 
bread and bombs employ expanding gases. Both en¬ 
ter the human body, but with opposite effects. Both 
can be used to manipulate people through hope or 
fear. Making bread is a slow process. A flour mixture 
might ferment for days or weeks, creating a yeast 
culture to make the CO2 necessary for the dough 
to rise. Heat is used to cook the dough, giving it the 
desired texture and leaving it ready to eat. Making a 
bomb is also a careful process, but its detonation cre¬ 
ates rapidly expanding gases that defy containment 
and propel fragments at high speed, destroying any¬ 
thing nearby with percussive force and heat, often 
causing combustion of other materials. 

In the 1980s, I learned to make a flag book from 
Hedi Kyle. It occurred to me that the flag book’s slits 
and folds could be made on both sides, and I created 
several dos-a-dos mock-ups. This structure suits the 
project, as it expands and overlaps, revealing and ob¬ 
scuring parts of the image and text, suggesting the 
(very slow) wave of breadmaking that daily travels 
around the globe as people in every time zone rise, 
mix and knead dough, leave the dough to rise, cook 
and eat their bread, work, sleep, and start again. The 
structure also suggests the outward force of an explo¬ 
sion, and I considered cutting those flags into flame 
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shapes, but decided this solution was too literal and 
would detract from the cold simplicity of the statistics 
of dead and wounded listed on the bomb side. 

My attempts at hand-cutting and scoring were not 
accurate enough, so I decided on laser cutting. For 
the five sections I laid out templates in CorelDraw for 
the laser to score and cut. The background water¬ 
colours were scanned and cropped into sections to 
fit the laser template, leaving blank areas where the 
tabs would be glued. The text was added last, to align 
with the folds and cuts. 

Inkjet printing presents problems. Paper shifts 
slightly when picked up by the rollers, and when the 
paper is turned to print the back side, registration 
shifts to a different corner. Much fine-tuning and 
reprinting was needed to get the front-to-back align¬ 
ment consistent enough that words wouldn’t be 
removed during laser cutting. In the end, I had to give 
up on absolute perfection so that two and a half years 
later, the edition is closing in on completion. The look 
of a plain brown paper wrapper, suitable for bread or 
a bomb, seemed the perfect finishing touch, so I used 
ochre Cave Paper and linen twine to wrap it up. • 

www.tarabryan.com. (See the YouTube video.) 
www.bookarts.uwe.ac.uk/mutanmain12.htm The bread side of Making Bread {Not Bombs). 
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EDUCATION 


by Marlene Chan 


Enthusiasms and 
Eccentricities 

A passion for teaching and typographic 
innovation are what Marlene Chan finds when 
she visits the Universite du Quebec a Montreal. 

O n the very first day of the 15-week course on 
book design offered to third-year students 
in the graphic design program at the Uni¬ 
versite du Quebec a Montreal (uqam), Judith Poirier 
proposes the final assignment: a complete book ready 
for publication. Typically, the very idea is formidable, 
perplexing and seemingly insurmountable to stu¬ 
dents beginning to explore the visual communication 
of ideas through type and print in book form. 

However, rather than defeating the student, the 
intensity and enormity of the challenge fuels the cre¬ 
ative fire. There is no safety net for either the teacher 
or the student. Both success and failure will endow 
the students with valuable lessons and wisdom. 

The assignment propels students into the mindset 
of a professional book designer. Students are forced 
to confront the uncertainty of the unknown as well 
as their own individual deficiencies in knowledge and 
understanding. Reliance on the professor as a guide 
is not an option. Their own unique creative process 
will shape, enlighten and inform critical inquiry. 

Imagination is stimulated and expectations trig¬ 
gered in the teacher and the students in anticipa¬ 
tion of the result at the end of term. Each project is 
personal to the student. Various field trips such as 
to the rare books and artists’ books collections of 
the Bibliotheque et Archives nationales du Quebec 
(banq), lectures, invited guests (bookbinder Josee 
Roberge, an editor, a professional book designer), 
suggested readings, hands-on exercises, individual 
study and short-term projects transform the collec¬ 
tive experience of the class as a whole along the way. 



The teaching methodology is organic, evolving 
through a series of phases. The first task of choos¬ 
ing a subject consistently proves to be the most diffi¬ 
cult. What passionately interests the student and will 
sustain their interest? The next step demands rigour 
in the gathering of information, the idea being to 
‘exhaust” the chosen subject. During this phase the 
subject may be refined or change completely. The 
students quickly learn that written texts and ac¬ 
knowledged authorities are not the only sources for 
comprehensive research. They are encouraged to 
adopt a technique of uncensored, non-judgmental 
observation and information gathering in a variety of 
contexts by documenting lived experiences in words 
and images. Original thoughts and ideas surface in 
myriad physical and emotional responses to colour, 
form, shape, temperature, time, space, sound, silence, 
light, dark, and smell. The creative process evidenced 
by Georges Perec in his An Attempt at Exhausting 
a Place in Paris or Raymond Queneau’s Exercises 
in Style is the attitude of examination and enquiry 
used to precipitate new thoughts and deep reflection. 

There is a risk of being overwhelmed by the in¬ 
formation gathered from a wide variety of sources. 
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Paradoxically, being somewhat lost or absorbed by 
the material becomes the impetus for realizing the 
full potential of the book’s design. By organizing the 
information and images in a search for meaning, even¬ 
tually a design concept emerges. The design phase 
involves the selection of text and images that best 
represent the subject. Design decisions and choices 
determine a structure, title, rhythm and personality, 
inviting contrast, humour and possibly controversy. 
Various formats, typography, size of images and 
layout options are questioned and explored. Budget 
considerations and access play a role in determining 
modes of production, bookbinding and dissemina¬ 
tion. [Most students print their books digitally; some 
use inkjet or black and white photocopy; others will 
print with silkscreen, and a few will use letterpress.] 

When she began teaching book design at uqam 
in 2001, Judith had her own doubts as to whether it 
would be possible to introduce students to the multi¬ 
faceted history of the book, its design and printing as 
well as to have them contemplate the future of the 
book. Requiring students to pursue their own crea¬ 
tion and production of a limited edition at the same 
time provided the freedom of scope and motivation. 
The approach is at once artisanal — steeped in tradi¬ 
tion — and contemporary, even futuristic. She views 
each project as an experiment as she does in her own 
art practice. 

In addition, the approach is a collaborative and 
shared venture with the students from the beginning, 
so the outcomes are all part of the learning for every¬ 
one, including the professor. A sense of community is 
fostered. Judith’s innate curiosity and constant ques¬ 
tioning push the limits, engaging students in the pro¬ 
cess. Faculty member and renowned artist-photog¬ 
rapher and designer Angela Grauerholz works with 
her in developing and fine-tuning the program and 
alternates with her in teaching the course. 

Judith and Angela share a studio lab space known 
as tao at l’Ecole de design (uqam) where they direct 
“research-creation” projects, experimenting with 
typography and publication. These interdisciplinary 
projects are open to a diversity of collaborations and 
enhance the teaching of graphic design to students. 


One of the research projects, la chose imprimee , 
addresses issues around the book and the sen¬ 
sorial experience of the reader. The website, www. 
lachoseimprimee.com, includes a journal on the 
progress and results of the various projects. 

Judith is inspired by her own experience as an 
artist, as a professor of typography at uqam since 
1993 and especially as a master’s student in typogra¬ 
phy at the Royal College of Art London (1999—2001). 
Her studies in London followed the co-curating of 
an exhibition at uqam in 1994, Typomondo: La lettre 
dans tous ses etats , which aimed to investigate the 
impact of new technology on typography. The fol¬ 
lowing year, she organized a workshop for students 
with the French master of expressive typography 
Robert Massin. Massin was art director of Editions 
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The film Two Weeks - Two Minutes by Judith Poirier won 
the 2013 Canadian Film Institute Award for Best Animation. 
Both a film and a book, her project explores the double 
page format and the notion of time and is printed on paper 
and 35 mm clear film stock using letterpress (above). 


Ip 5 
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Gallimard for over 20 years, and his most famous 
works have been described as “typographic eccen¬ 
tricity,” strongly influenced by the innovative French 
book designer Pierre Faucheux. 

Faucheux treated each new book as a new object, 
and the choice of typeface invariably has some rela¬ 
tionship derived from the meaning of the text. With 
much trepidation, Massin chose the theme of the 
workshop, one that had preoccupied him for 30 years. 
It was based on an atonal piece of music, Pierrot 
Lunaire , a melodrama by Arnold Schoenberg. Judith’s 
imagination was immediately captured by this expe¬ 
rience, and it has generated further exploration and 
experimentation over the years with sound, music 
and animation. 

Judith’s own method of animating typography 
involves letterpress printing directly on 16mm and 
35mm film stock, producing a printed publication 
and a film animation companion piece. She won an 
Alcuin Society award for the publication component 
of such a work, Dialogue , in 2010. That same year, the 
book was awarded a Certificate for Typographic 
Excellence by the Type Directors Club (tdc) New 
York. In 2011 the book was shortlisted in the prestig¬ 
ious international book design competition held an¬ 
nually in Leipzig. The short film, Dialogue , was no less 
successful and screened at film festivals in London 
(UK), Melbourne, Ottawa and Montreal. 

The letterpress brings together what she loves 
most: the smell of ink, the imperfection and wear of 
wooden type, the sounds, the shapes, the rhythms, 
the harmony and the discord, the relief impression 
of the letter on the paper. Transfer to film heightens 
the chance or randomness that cannot be calculated 
in the design process, eliciting the excitement of an 
aleatoric and abstract quality to the outcome. 

Other works-in-progress explore film genres: an 
abstract Western-style short film and another one 
described as “a typographic horror film,” featuring 
the Gothic typeface. The soundtrack of these films is 
unique and naturally produced by ink on celluloid. 

In 2012, three students from the uqam book de¬ 
sign course taught by Judith Poirier won awards in 
the Limited Editions category of the Alcuin Awards 



From top: Colorimetrie, Nicolas Menard; Bleu marin : 
Recueildepoesie, Elizabeth Beaudoin; pttx Archive & 
Corresponc/ance, Emanuel Cohen. 
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for Excellence in Book Design in Canada. Elizabeth 
Beaudoin ( Bleu marin: Recueil de poesie ) and Nicolas 
Menard ( Colorimetrie ) were winners in a three-way 
tie for first prize. Emanuel Cohen ( pttx Archive & 
Correspondance) was singled out as one of two hon¬ 
ourable mentions in the category. 


The legacy of the uqam program is now well es¬ 
tablished, and seminal to the career aspirations of 
students in graphic design and the future of book 
design and its evolution. As professionals, Judith 
and several of her former students continue to gain 
national and international acclaim. • 


This article originally appeared in issue 164 of Amphora, the thrice-yearly journal of the Alcuin Society / L’article original 
a ete publie dans le numero 164 de Amphora , le journal quadrimestriel de lAlcuin Society (www.alcuinsociety.com). 


Enthousiasme et excentricite 

par Marlene Chan 

Line passion pour Tenseignement et pour I’innovation 
typographique, void ce que Marlene Chan a trouve 
quand elle a visite 1 ’Universite du Quebec a Montreal. 

Des le premier jour du cours de typographic (cours 
sur quinze semaines offert aux etudiants de troisieme 
annee inscrits au programme de design graphique a 
PUniversite du Quebec a Montreal — uqam), Judith 
Poirier presente le projet de fin de session: un livre 
complet, pret a etre publie. En regie generate, Pidee 
semble formidable mais complexe, voire presque in- 
surmontable pour des etudiants qui commencent a 
peine a explorer la forme du livre et ses parametres 
(typographic, mise en pages, procedes d’impression, 
reliure) pour communiquer une idee. 

Toutefois, plutot que de frustrer Petudiant, Pin- 
tensite et Pampleur de la tache servent de carbu- 
rant au feu createur. II n’y a de filet de securite ni 
pour Penseignant ni pour les etudiants. Les succes 
comme les echecs apporteront une certaine sagesse 
et de precieuses legons aux etudiants. Ce travail 
leur fait adopter la demarche d’un designer auteur. 
11 s sont obliges d’affronter Pincertitude de Pincon- 
nu ainsi que leurs propres lacunes en matiere de 
connaissances et de comprehension. La dependance 
envers le professeur n’est pas une option. Leur propre 
et unique processus creatif fagonnera, eclairera et 
fournira les renseignements critiques. 

L’imagination est stimulee et les attentes sont de- 
clenchees pour Penseignant comme pour les etudiants 
en attendant les resultats des projets personnels a la 
fin de la session. Diverses sorties, notamment celle 
qui leur a permis de voir la collection patrimoniale 


de livres d’artistes et d’ouvrages de bibliophilie a 
la Bibliotheque et Archives nationales du Quebec 
(banq), des conferences, des invites (un designer 
graphique, un editeur et la relieure Josee Roberge), 
des suggestions de lectures, des exercices pratiques, 
des recherches individuelles et des projets a courts 
termes ont, au fur et a mesure, transforme Pexpe- 
rience collective de la classe toute entiere. 

La methode d’enseignement evolue de maniere 
organique par une serie de paliers. La premiere tache, 
qui est de choisir un sujet, s’avere toujours etre la plus 
difficile. Qu’est-ce qui passionne Petudiant et pourra 
maintenir son interet? 

La prochaine etape exige de la rigueur dans la 
collecte des informations, l’idee etant d’epuiser le 
sujet choisi. Durant cette periode, le sujet peut etre 
redefini ou totalement change. Les eleves apprennent 
rapidement que les textes ecrits et les autorites 
reconnues ne sont pas les seules ressources pour des 
recherches etendues. Ils sont encourages a adopter 
une technique d’observation et de recherche d’in- 
formations sans censure et sans jugement dans une 
variete de contextes en transposant les experiences 
vecues en mots et images. 

Comme Judith Poirier Pexplique : « Tel un inspec¬ 
ted qui retourne sur le lieu du crime, Petudiant est 
invite a observer avec tous ses sens et a accumuler du 
materiel aussi varie que des notes ecrites (de ses pen- 
sees, des odeurs, des couleurs ...), des photographies, 
des dessins, des enregistrements sonores, etc. ». Ce 
procede rappelle le processus creatif mis en evidence 
par Georges Perec dans Tentative d’epuisement d’un 
lieu parisien ou par Raymond Queneau dans Exercices 
de style , a savoir une maniere particuliere de generer 
de nouvelles idees et d’approfondir son sujet. 
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Le risque d’etre submerge par les informations 
recueillies a partir d’une grande variete de sources 
est la. Mais paradoxalement, le fait d’etre quelque 
peu perdu ou absorbe par le materiel accumule 
devient une force d’impulsion pour realiser le design 
du livre a son plein potentiel. 

En organisant les informations et les images 
pour leur donner un sens, le concept finit par emer- 
ger. La periode de conception implique la selection 
du materiel visuel et des textes qui represented le 
mieux le sujet. Les decisions et les choix de design 
determined la structure du livre, son titre, son rythme 
et sa personnalite. La variete des formats, la typo¬ 
graphic, la taille des images et les options de mise en 
pages sont questionnes et examines. 

Les considerations concernant le budget et l’acces- 
sibilite determined les modes de production, la 
reliure et la diffusion. (La majorite des etudiants im- 
priment leurs livres en numerique, certains utilised 
le jet d’encre ou la photocopie noir et blanc, d’autres 
ajoutent la serigraphie et quelques-uns se servent 
d’une presse typographique.) 

Quand elle a commence a enseigner ce cours 
centre sur le livre a 1 ’uqam en 2001, Judith avait ses 
propres doutes quant a savoir s’il serait possible de 
presenter aux eleves l’histoire a multiples facettes du 
livre, sa conception et l’impression, tout en les faisant 
reflechir sur l’avenir du livre. 

Le fait d’exiger que les etudiants poursuivent leur 
propre creation tout en produisant une edition limi- 
tee les motive et leur procure une certaine liberte 
d’action. L’approche est a la fois artisanale — ancree 
dans la tradition — et contemporaine, voire meme 
futuriste. 

Judith considere chaque projet comme une 
experience, comme dans sa propre demarche artis- 
tique. Des le depart, cette approche est une veritable 
collaboration et une aventure partagee avec les etu¬ 
diants, de sorte que les resultats obtenus font partie 
integrante de l’apprentissage pour tous, y compris le 
professeur. L’esprit communautaire est encourage. 
La curiosite innee de Judith et son questionnement 
constant repoussent les limites et entrained les etu¬ 
diants dans le processus. 



Judith travaille au developpement et au peaufi- 
nage du programme avec une artiste renommee et 
egalement membre de la faculte, la photographe et 
designer graphique Angela Grauerholz, et enseigne 
ce cours en alternance avec elle. Judith et Angela 
partagent un laboratoire connu sous le nom tao a 
l’Ecole de design (uqam) ou elles dirigent des pro¬ 
jets de « recherche et creation » en edition, dans un 
contexte d’experimentation pour la typographic. Ces 
projets interdisciplinaires sont ouverts a une variete 
de collaborateurs et contribuent a l’amelioration de 
l’enseignement. Un des projets de recherche, La 
Chose imprimee , aborde les questions autour du livre 
et de l’experience sensorielle du lecteur. Le site web, 
www.lachoseimprimee.com, comprend un journal 
qui suit les progres et les resultats des differents pro¬ 
jets en cours. 

Judith est inspiree par son experience person¬ 
nels en tant qu’artiste, en tant que professeur de 
typographic a 1 ’uqam depuis 1993 et surtout comme 
etudiante en Communication, Art & Design au Royal 
College of Art de Londres (1999-2001). En 1994, elle 
avait participe a l’organisation d’un evenement (ex¬ 
position et conferences) a 1 ’uqam : Typomondo : la 
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lettre dans tous ses etats , qui visait a etudier Pimpact 
des nouvelles technologies sur la typographic. 
L’annee suivante, elle organisait un atelier pour ses 
etudiants avec le maitre frangais de la typographic 
expressive Robert Massin. 

Robert Massin a ete directeur artistique aux 
Editions Gallimard pendant plus de 20 ans, et ses 
oeuvres les plus celebres ont ete decrites comme des 
« excentricites typographiques ». II a ete vivement 
influence par un des principaux acteurs du graphisme 
frangais moderne, Pierre Faucheux. 

Pierre Faucheux traitait chaque nouveau livre 
comme un nouvel objet, et son travail typogra- 
phique avait toujours une relation avec la significa¬ 
tion du texte. C’est avec beaucoup d’apprehension 
que Robert Massin a choisi le theme de Patelier, un 
theme qui Pa preoccupe pendant 30 ans. II etait base 
sur une oeuvre musicale atonale en forme de melo- 
drame, Le Pierrot Lunaire , compose par Arnold 
Schoenberg. L’imagination de Judith a immediate- 
ment ete conquise par cette experience qui Pa menee 
vers d’autres explorations et experimentations au fil 
des ans avec le son, la musique et Panimation. 

La methode de typographic animee de Judith 
consiste a imprimer directement sur la pellicule (16 mm 
et 35 mm) avec des caracteres de plomb et de bois, un 
procede qui genere a la fois, Pimage et le son du film. 
Elle imprime egalement sur papier pour produire un 
livre qui accompagne le film. 

Judith a remporte un prix de la Societe Alcuin en 
2010 pour la composante imprimee de ce type de tra¬ 
vail: Dialogue. La meme annee, le livre a ete recom¬ 
pense par un Certificat d’Excellence Typographique 
decerne par le Type Directors Club (tdc) de New York. 
En 2011, le livre a ete finaliste au prestigieux concours 
international « Les plus beaux livres du monde » qui 
se tient chaque annee a Leipzig. 

Le court-metrage, Dialogue , a egalement eu du 
succes et a ete presente aux festivals d’animation de 
Londres (Royaume-Uni), de Melbourne, d’Ottawa et 
de Montreal. 

L’impression typographique rassemble ce que 
Judith aime le plus : Podeur de Pencre, Pimperfection 
et Pusure des caracteres de bois, les sons, les formes, 


les rythmes, Pharmonie et la discorde, Pimpression 
en relief de la lettre sur le papier. Transferer cela sur 
film augmente la part de hasard et de surprise qui ne 
peut etre calculee dans le processus, suscitant Pexci- 
tation devant un resultat d’une qualite aleatoire et 
abstraite. 

D’autres travaux en cours explorent les genres ci- 
nematographiques: comme un court metrage abstrait 
de style « western » ou un autre, decrit comme « un 
film d’horreur typographique, » mettant en vedette 
les caracteres gothiques. La trame sonore de ces films 
est unique et produite par une lecture optique de 
Pencre sur le celluloid. 

En 2012, trois etudiants du cours de typographic 
enseigne par Judith Poirier a Puqam ont remporte des 
prix dans la categorie Editions Limitees lors de la ce- 
remonie Alcuin pour PExcellence en Design de Livre 
au Canada. Elizabeth Beaudoin ( Bleu Marin: Recueil de 
poesie) et Nicolas Menard ( Colorimetrie ) etaient gag- 
nants dans une triple egalite pour le premier prix et 
Emanuel Cohen ( pttx Archives et Correspondence ) 
s’est singularise en recevant une des deux mentions 
honorables dans cette categorie. 

L’heritage du programme de Puqam est mainte- 
nant bien etabli et influence les ambitions de carriere 
des etudiants en design graphique, ainsi que Pavenir 
du design du livre et son evolution. En tant que pro- 
fessionnels, Judith Poirier et plusieurs de ses anciens 
eleves continuent de gagner une reconnaissance 
nationale et internationale. • 

(Traduction : Carole Masure, www.abcfrench.ca) 
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CBBAG NEWS 


www.cbbag.ca 


CBBAG Conference, 
Calgary: An Overview 

The cbbag events held at the Art 
Department of the University of 
Calgary in July were the culmina¬ 
tion of years, months, days, and 
hours of volunteer planning 
and activity by cbbag members 
(and a few non-members) across 
Canada. 

First, a heartfelt thank you to 
everyone who participated in this 
voyage. From the birth of the idea, 
to sketching out an overall plan, 
to the engagement of the present¬ 
ers, the support of the vendors 
and granting agencies, and the en¬ 
thusiasm of conference and work¬ 
shop participants, it was a rich 
opportunity that was a positive 
experience for the organization. 

The conference opened Thurs¬ 
day evening with a reception and 
keynote address by Sun Evrard. 
During Friday and Saturday, Jason 
Dewinetz, Jim Westergard, Julia 
Miller, and Victoria Hall delivered 
their seminar presentations to 
conference participants. 


Two gallery spaces at the Art 
Department were used to mount 
exhibitions of presenters’ and 
Chapter members’ work. It was 
inspiring to see the Chapters gal¬ 
lery filled almost to overflowing. 

A trade fair provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for participants to access 
hard-to-source bookbinding sup¬ 
plies. We were pleased to have 
vendors who targeted the wide 
interests of both bookbinders and 
book artists. The trade fair room 
was open Thursday evening and 
during conference breaks, and 
open to the public on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Two workshops ran during the 
week leading up to the conference. 
Sun Evrard taught an eager group 
of students two structures using 
slate veneer as a covering materi¬ 
al. Victoria Hall led another group 
through the intricacies of paper 
decoration. They had an inspiring 
week practicing techniques. The 
week following the conference, 
Julia Miller ran a workshop where 
participants created two Coptic 
codex models. 


The high point was the opening 
of Art of the Book 2013 on Friday 
evening. Due to the damage 
caused by severe flooding in Cal¬ 
gary in early July, the Museum of 
Contemporary Art was not open, 
and a massive effort was launched 
to locate an alternate space. We 
were so grateful that Endeavor 
Gallery was willing and able to 
host the show, and that the open¬ 
ing could go ahead as scheduled. 

The conference concluded with 
a banquet and silent auction fund¬ 
raiser. 

Registration was not as brisk 
as had been hoped, and the final 
financial statements indicate a 
loss. It is minor (less than $1,000), 
and what the organization gained 
by spreading its wings and at¬ 
tempting something of this mag¬ 
nitude far outweighs this amount. 
Again, thank you to everyone 
who participated in making Art of 
the Book 2013 and the cbbag Con¬ 
ference and Workshop Series such 
a success, and such a valuable 
learning opportunity. 

Mary McIntyre 








Facing page, L to R: Thea Paul and Mary McIntyre; Colleen Rauscher, Lee Churchill with Edward, and Jim Westergard. 

This page: Martha Cole organized two exhibitions for the conference. (Above) The Chapters exhibition - over 120 pieces from 
seven different cbbag chapters. All the work was readily accessible, adding greatly to the experience. (Centre row) Jason Dewinetz 
becomes an honourary Calgarian in a White Hat ceremony; Sun Evrard gives the keynote address; Julia Miller and photographer 
J. Wayne Jones’ Venerable Books/Bridge Set - Presenters exhibition. (Bottom row) Victoria Hall demonstrates marbling during her 
seminar presentation; Karen Hanmer (left) and Sun Evrard at the banquet and auction, photos | joan byers, cecile cote, kathy hamre. 
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